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DEPARTMENT OF NURSING EDUCATION 

IN CHARGE OF 

Isabel M. Stewart, R.N. 

THE RECRUITING OF STUDENT NURSES 1 

By Katherine Olmstead, R.N. 
Executive Secretary, Central Council for Nursing Education 

The Shortage of Workers. — It is true that there is a shortage of 
nurses. There is, undoubtedly, as Dr. Parnell has said, a shortage in 
all the professions, in all the occupations into which women are enter- 
ing. We know that twenty-five years ago there were exactly two 
occupations for women, nursing and teaching. At the last census 
in 1910 we found that there were three hundred occupations in which 
women were engaged, and since the war that number has been more 
than tripled. 

There is besides a wave of influence going over this country 
which makes everybody want a quick and large money return for 
service. We are finding that in vocational conferences this influence 
has affected not only the business men and women, but the young girls 
entering a life profession. Young women can, after a six months' 
course in a business college, with very little experience enter less 
laborious fields at the same remuneration and shorter hours than can 
a registered nurse. You will realize that to a certain large group of 
our young women this makes a very strong appeal. 

We are finding another condition that is healthy. The women's 
colleges, especially throughout the middle west, are crowded. In one 
small women's college in Illinois 58 young women were turned away 
last year because there was not room enough to take care of them in 
the college. So that there is a tendency toward higher education on 
the part of young women. 

With those two things in our minds we can classify our young 
women into two groups: one group affected with the desire to get 
money and what money brings — clothes, finery and pleasure; the 
other group, — those who are eager for a higher education, who are 
eager to know the joys of service. Those of you who were at the Des 
Moines Student Volunteer meeting last winter will remember those 
5,000 young women, eager and anxious to hear about how they could 
be of the greatest service to humanity, whether in China or Africa, 
or here in America. You will realize that there is still a large group 

1 Address given at the joint session of the three national organizations of 
nurses, Atlanta, Ga., April 16, 1920. 
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of our young American women who want to do the kind of work that 
nursing offers. 

Purpose of The Central Council. — Now what are we going to 
do as nurses ? Do we want the first group in our training schools or do 
we want the other group? In Chicago and in the surrounding states 
we have decided that we want the latter group of young women and 
we are going to get them into the training schools; not into every 
training school, but into the best schools for nurses in that part of 
the country. We are trying to mobilize our forces and we have formed 
what we call a Central Council for Nursing Education. 1 It originally 
started with the lay boards of some of Chicago's best training schools. 
These men and women, realizing that they needed more student nurses, 
held meetings and decided to form a Council. They wanted to dis- 
seminate knowledge throughout Illinois and the Central West about 
nursing education, to overcome the newspaper publicity that has been 
given to short courses. We can do it. We have never yet tried to get 
the finest and best things about our nursing profession before the 
public. These spectacular short courses where a thousand women are 
turned out in a few weeks calling themselves public health nurses, 
and graduate nurses, have news value and it gets into the newspapers. 
What we are going to do is to get good facts and also do things which 
have news value. We are going to try to talk, not alone to students 
of the high schools and colleges, but to groups of young women who 
are in business. We want to meet the parents through women's clubs, 
to meet fathers through business clubs, and try to create a wave of 
sentiment for the better and higher type of nursing education. 

Throughout some of our central states the hospitals are very 
much interested in the recruiting for their own Schools. Some of 
our states are already beginning to form councils or committees for 
this work and are recruiting for all the accredited schools in their 
state. This may be all right if you are absolutely sure that all the 
accredited schools in your state meet with the best educational require- 
ments, but I doubt if such conditions exist in many states. I do not 
believe campaigns of this kind can be successful, because I doubt if 
there is a thinking woman in our profession who will go out and urge 
keen young high school and college girls to enter the profession under 
the handicap of a poor inadequate training. If we are going to try 
to attract the finest type of young women, we must see that they get 
into good schools. If we have an organization strong enough, and if 
we can mobilize our own forces effectively, those training schools 
which are not really educational institutions and are not attempting 
to be, will either be starved out for lack of pupil nurses or else they 
* 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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will raise their standards in order to be able to attract the better 
group of young women. 

Types of Publicity. — We know we have been too quiet in the past. 
We have not carried out our nursing propaganda work with a suffi- 
cient amount of publicity. There are several kinds of publicity. Some 
of our best and biggest and finest pieces of work have had a certain 
amount of dignified publicity connected with them and it has not 
hurt them in the least. The publicity that we are going to carry on 
will take the form of lectures to different groups of people. The 
postal card which you have seen will be sent to all the young women 
having had high school or college education (or its equivalent) 
throughout the central states. When they write in to the Central 
Council for information on nursing as a profession, leaflets and litera- 
ture on nursing will be sent to them. At present we are getting a 
pamphlet printed. Have any of you ever compared the catalogues 
from nurses training schools and those from clubs and schools and 
colleges? They are just as different as black from white. In the 
college and school catalogues you see the most attractive pictures — 
recreation, parks, playing and fun, — and in ours we show the style 
of buildings, and what the hospital board is doing. You can't expect 
young women to enter our training schools if we do not make them 
attractive and if we do not give them a proper knowledge about the 
training which they are going to get. 

These pamphlets we are going to get out describing the opportu- 
nities in our training schools we hope will be very effective. We must 
portray our profession attractively and in a dignified manner, placing 
emphasis on the educational value of the training. In order to keep 
these pamphlets up to date we will have loose leaves for each hospital 
that enters the Council, prepared with our assistance, with pictures 
of its training school and a statement of its requirements. These will 
be put in the pamphlets that will be sent out for general distribution. 

We know that we must have some way of bringing before mothers 
and fathers the real life of the students of our training schools. They 
have the most exaggerated ideas about what goes on there. Whose 
fault is it? It is our fault largely. When I was a pupil nurse my pet 
story when I went visiting was to tell how a D. T. patient chased me 
all around the ward. Pupil nurses do not realize what harm they 
are doing to the profession by such stories, but we must make them 
see that this kind of thing gives an entirely wrong impression about 
our schools, and that they can do more than anyone else to change 
this impression if they will only tell the true and fine things about 
their life and work in the hospital. If every pupil nurse could be 
inspired to send a postal card or write an encouraging letter to every 
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girl friend of hers who is of proper age to go into training school, it 
would help a great deal. 

I am very much in favor of the moving picture as a means of 
bringing before the people some visual conception of what is actually 
being done in nursing. It would make a deeper impression than any- 
thing else. A good moving picture of nurses' training schools would 
have a powerful effect throughout the country. But it must be a reed 
picture, not a fancy one. It must show the real life of the student 
nurse and do it in an artistic way. 

There is one thing that we must get rid of, this bugbear of hard 
work and drudgery and over-fatigue that has become firmly associated 
in the public mind with schools for nurses. The only way to change 
that impression is to change conditions — not in one or two schools, 
but in all schools for nurses. 

Financial Support. — Now all this publicity work is expensive. 
We are sending out thousands of leaflets, pictures and post cards into 
the Central States and we expect to get a number of replies. We are 
hoping to have each state organize its own forces, and to send members 
to the Central Council which will serve as a coordinating agency. 
People will be much more likely to join their own state organization 
than the Central Council. So we want to make a central organization, 
composed of state units, each state to be divided into Congressional 
Districts; in each Congressional District an active group of hospital 
board members, and nurses and others ready to recruit. We send into 
those Congressional Districts lecturers and all the assistance that we 
can give them. Public health nurses, hospital and private duty nurses 
prepare lectures that they give in their hospitals, or just suggestions 
for lectures. Then when we in our Central office receive a letter sent 
from a little place out in Wisconsin or Iowa, we will refer that young 
woman to her local committee and they will get in touch with her and 
we will get in touch with her, and in that way we hope to really get 
them into the hospital training schools. 

The expense of this movement is borne by the hospitals which 
have joined the Council, and they of course, receive the greatest 
benefits from it. But we believe that it will also help in raising the 
whole standard of Nursing Education by informing the public so 
that it will be better able to discriminate between good and poor 
schools for nurses. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 1 

The experience of five months shows a great need and desire for 
cooperative action on the part of hospital boards. The success, value, 

1 Written at the time of publication of this paper. 
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and future of the Council is now unquestioned. Recruits of excep- 
tionally good calibre are applying in notably increasing numbers, as 
a result of the recruiting campaign. Hospital Boards are eager to 
join the Council and many hitherto indifferent or misinformed are 
setting their entrance requirements ahead to meet its standards. They 
are quick to respond to the eligibility committee's requests for better 
theoretical or practical instruction, better living conditions, shorter 
hours, affilations and central schools. 

There is no plan too remote or too ideal to be heartily discussed 
and studied at the Council meetings, which are well attended by large 
groups of hospital board members, superintendents, trustees, doctors, 
and nurses from all the twenty-one schools in the Council. The entire 
sentiment of the meetings is to increase efficiency and make nursing 
schools more desirable, to promote and raise, not lower, the standards 
of nursing education. 

The type of publicity material used has been attractive and digni- 
fied, and as a result we have had an exceptionally intelligent type of 
young women applying to the schools for admission. Watch any maga- 
zine stand for a few hours and study the type that are attracted by 
and carry away the gaudily covered, cheaply prepared magazines, and 
the others that select the plain but more expensive stock. Publicity 
material must be prepared with two points in view, first to attract 
attention, secondly to interest the group that you want interested. 
Dancing manikins may sell chewing gum, but then there is nothing 
dignified about chewing gum. If we wish to place nursing on a par 
with education for women in other fields the publicity material used 
must be of the finest grade and most carefully prepared. 

Attractive literature is easily sold even if expensive, while cheap 
stuff is hard to give away. The Council is struggling to keep enough 
literature in stock because so many demands come daily to buy it at 
prices which practically cover the expense of what we distribute free. 
Whether sold or given away, the value is the same for recruiting pur- 
poses, and possibilities are enlarged by reason of doubled receipts 
making doubled productiveness and distribution. 

The Council has gathered about 50,000 names and addresses of 
young women who have graduated from high school in the seven 
states included in its territory: namely, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa and Kansas. These names were secured 
from responses to thirty-five hundred letters to high school principals, 
and ten thousand letters to ministers. To these young women was 
sent a personally addressed Nightingale card with a written message 
on each. In response to the cards hundreds of young women are re- 
ceiving the bulletins, "Know the Joy of Service — Be a Nurse," with 
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inserts and pictures of the Schools which are members of the Council. 
To date, forty-five thousand Nightingale cards have been distributed, 
four thousand five hundred bulletins on nursing, one thousand leaf- 
lets, fifteen thousand circular letters about nursing, and five thousand 
personal letters. 

A two-fold bulletin is at the printer's now, and will soon be sent 
out by individual hospitals to the young women whose names we have 
on hand. Those who are in touch with the work of the Council believe 
without question that a wave of sentiment for better nursing educa- 
tion has been started, that the best type of young women are learning 
about and are therefore becoming interested in nursing and that in- 
telligent men and women are beginning to think of nursing as an 
educational problem. 

NOTES ON NURSING EDUCATION 

The number of students registered in the Department of Nursing 
and Health at Columbia University this summer is 192. They come 
from all sections of the country and this year there is an unusually 
large group from Canada. Among the Canadians are Miss Rayside, 
who was Matron in Chief of the Department of Militia and Defense 
in Canada during the war; Miss Shaw, who has been appointed 
director of the new nursing course which is being opened in McGill 
University, Montreal ; Miss E. Kathleen Russell, who takes charge of 
the Public Health Nursing Course in Toronto University; and Miss 
Newcomb, who goes as instructor to Vancouver Hospital which is 
connected with British Columbia University. American nurses will 
watch this new development of university courses in Canada with 
great interest and will wish these pioneers the greatest success in 
their work. 

Missouri nurses are planning a survey of Training Schools 
throughout the state and have been fortunate enough to secure the 
services of Sara E. Parsons, recently of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, who will start the work October 1st. Oklahoma 
will join in this survey. 

The publications of the Education Committee of the National 
League for Nursing Education will be transferred from Teachers 
College, where they have been handled for some years, to the new 
Nursing Headquarters at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. These pub- 
lications include the Standard Curriculum, Opportunities in the Field 
of Nursing, The Case for Shorter Hours, and several other pamphlets, 
as well as the lantern slides illustrating the Life of Florence Night- 
ingale. 
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New Training School Appointments 

Mary Robinson, who has recently been connected with the Army 
Hospital at Fox Hills, Staten Island, has been appointed as superin- 
tendent of nurses of the Long Island College Hospital, Brooklyn. 

Sally Johnson has resigned her position as superintendent of 
nurses at Albany Hospital, Albany, N. Y., to accept the position as 
superintendent of nurses of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston. 

Helen Bridge has returned from Siberia where she was working 
with the Red Cross and has been appointed as Educational Director 
of the Illinois Training School, Chicago. 

Laura Grant has accepted the position of superintendent of 
nurses at the City Hospital, Cleveland. Miss Grant was acting In- 
spector of Nursing Schools in California during 1918 and has been a 
student at Teachers College during the past year. 

NOTICE POSTED BY A HEAD NURSE IN A CHINESE HOSPITAL 

Hereafter everybody must be done finished his own work and do not always 
come to see the time slip for rest. If the students whose wcrk is not finish or 
make wrong though he is off duty to rest I will call him back doing again. Then 
you do not grumble me. 



Palestine's fust medical journal, "Harefooah," (Medicine) has just made 
its appearance, published by the Jewish Medical Association of Palestine. The 
journal is a quarterly and its first issue is dedicated to the memory of the Jewish 
physicians and nurses, who "lay down their lives in the years of upheaval in the 
Holy Land." 

The objects of the medical association, as outlined in the quarterly, are to 
strengthen and coordinate the medical forces of the country and to collaborate 
with doctors utside Palestine; to give the medical work a national as well as a 
humane value; to prepare a native soil for Jewish scientists, and to help in the 
creation of the Hebrew University. 

Medical work in Palestine has advanced rapidly during the past two years, 
stimulated by the American physicians and nurses with the American Zionist 
Medical Unit, who have taught the native members of the profession all the 
latest ideas in medical work and sanitation. Clinics are held by the American 
doctors, to demonstrate to the Palestinian doctors, the most modern methods, 
and lectures are given at regular intervals. 

The hospitals and clinics established by the American Zionist Medical Unit 
in Palestine, are planned as the beginnings of the Medical College of the Hebrew 
University at Jerusalem, which Prof. Patrick Geddes, noted town planner of the 
University of Edinburgh, is designing. 



